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From  tlie  Supervising  Editor 

KATHLEEN  WALKUP 

The  sticker  on  the  back  of  my  aging  Prius 
reads  “.918.”  I’m  proud  to  advertise  my  type  nerdiness,  an 
attribute  I  know  I  share  with  many  Book  Club  members.  (If 
you  aren’t  a  type  nerd,  you  may  not  know  that  .918  means 
type  high,  the  height  of  metal  type  in  inches.) 

Robert  McCamant  is  certainly  a  type  nerd,  which  is 
plainly  in  evidence  in  our  second  summer  issue,  and  second 
issue  guest  edited  by  Bob,  devoted  to  all  things  typographic. 
Bob  has  gathered  essays  by  a  quartet  of  highly  prominent 
practitioners  of  type  and  printing.  In  these  “Postcards  from 
the  Digital  Revolution”  we  learn  some  fascinating  history 
about  compositing  from  a  range  of  experts  who  do  not  shy 
away  from  type  arcana  such  as  the  evolution  of  spacing  in 
Helvetica,  as  Cynthia  Hollandsworth  Batty  describes  here. 

Any  of  us  who  worked  in  graphic  design  and  printing  in 
the  cold  type  days  can  remember  the  hours  spent  rubbing 
down  sheets  of  Letraset.  Mark  Batty  and  Dan  Rhatigan  both 
recall  their  Letraset  days,  which  Rhatigan  contextualizes  in 
the  incipient  gay  press  movement  beginning  in  the  1970s. 
This  essay  is  a  critical  addition  to  the  current  scholarship  on 
queering  the  book,  and  th t  Quarterly  is  proud  to  have  a  role 
in  contributing  to  this  important  work.  Finally,  Museum  of 
Printing  founder  Frank  Romano  gives  us  a  quick  rundown 
of  the  various  technologies  in  use  during  the  same  era  of 
cold  type  (a  term  of  which  he  did  not  approve). 

McCamant  got  the  idea  for  this  issue  from  an  ATypI 
conference  in  2017  organized  by  Roger  Black,  where  Dan 
Rhatigan  gave  a  version  of  the  article  which  leads  this  is¬ 
sue.  He  found  the  other  articles,  which  are  original  here, 
to  support  the  argument. 
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Hot  Type  of  the  Cold  Type  Era 

DAN  RHATIGAN 

During  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  United 
States  moved  toward  greater  social  acceptance  of  LGBT  people,  due  to  the 
cumulative  efforts  of  numerous  groups  engaged  in  social  and  political  ac¬ 
tivism.  One  of  the  many  challenges  facing  any  attempt  to  bring  together  a 
community  of  gay  people  was  the  difficulty  of  producing  and  distributing 
any  books  or  periodicals  with  overtly  gay  content,  which  was  under  threat 
of  various  methods  of  censorship.  However,  even  as  legal  hurdles  fell  away, 
social  censure  remained  an  ongoing  challenge  to  gay  communities  and  the 
publications  targeted  to  them. 

During  that  same  period,  the  graphic  arts  industry  experienced  its  own 
rapid  evolution,  as  the  development  of  ever  faster  and  cheaper  means  of  type¬ 
setting  and  printing  made  a  greater  variety  of  typographic  choices  available 
with  fewer  barriers  to  their  use  and  reproduction.  Typewriters,  phototype¬ 
setting  systems,  rub-down  type,  and  eventually  desktop  publishing  software 
provided  an  increasing  number  of  ways  to  easily  prepare  text  for  layout  and 
reproduction,  with  less  and  less  formal  training  required  to  do  so. 

Suffice  to  say,  there  was  both  the  will  and  the  ways  to  publish  to  gay  audi¬ 
ences,  whether  the  message  was  intended  to  lift  up  or  turn  on.  A  comprehensive 
discussion  of  that  complex  intersection  of  social  and  graphic  history  would  be 
a  meaty  text.  For  now,  this  is  a  look  at  how  I  started  to  find  some  refreshing 
original  design  in  a  space  where  publishers  and  designers  weren’t  concerned 
with  what  the  mainstream  thought  of  them.  When  I  stripped  away  the  por¬ 
nography  from  the  pornography,  I  discovered  how  much  lively  typography 
had  been  hiding  in  plain  sight. 

This  journey  started  when  I  stumbled  across  a  beautiful  and  an  unexpected 
old  magazine  cover,  and  that  led  to  a  little  project,  which  then  led  to  research 
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Bold 
issue  1. 

Below  we  see 
what  the  digital 
version  of 
Francois 
Boltana’s  Stilla 
looks  like, 
with  its  default 
spacing. 


and  many  more  questions.  The  magazine  in  question  was  the  beefcake-focused 
premiere  issue  of  Bold  (1978),  but  what  really  caught  my  eye  was  its  use  of  the 
typeface  Stilla  by  Franfois  Boltana.  I  have  always  struggled  to  find  examples 
of  Stilla  in  use,  no  doubt  because  its  zesty  letterforms  can  be  awfully  difficult 
to  compose.  The  letters  have  to  be  arranged  with  care,  and  it  almost  never  sets 
all  that  easily  by  default.  I  tried  to  recreate  the  title  setting  for  a  small  project 
and  realized  that  this  particularly  helpful  form  of  L  didn’t  exist  in  the  digital 
typeface.  The  answer  was  in  my  reference  material  —  a  Letraset  specimen 
book.  The  original  version  published  by  Letraset  in  1973  included  a  number 
of  alternate  characters  for  many  letters,  including  that  form  of  the  L  that  I 
was  looking  for.  It  made  sense  in  1978  to  use  Letraset  for  the  titling  graph¬ 
ics,  and  it  certainly  made  sense  for  a  typeface  like  Stilla  that  works  at  its  best 
when  set  down  one  letter  at  a  time,  consciously  controlling  the  combination 
of  the  forms.  This  small  epiphany  led  me  to  look  more  closely  at  how  other 
magazines  of  the  era  handled  their  typefaces. 

Later,  I  encountered  an  image  of  the  cover  from  Drummer  magazine  (issue  no. 
6,  May/June  1976),  a  title  better  known  for  its  hardcore  S&M  content  than  its 
exquisite  typography.  Drummer  was  a  very  adult  mag  azine  specializing  in  very 
adult  themes,  but  in  this  case  it  avoided  photography  in  lieu  of  a  typographic 
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Studs  in  Leather , 
issue  no.  i, 
1976. 


STUDS  » 

LEATHER 

VOLUME  1  NUMBER  1 

CAY  AND  HAPPY 
THE  STUD  SEEKERS 
ALL  BALLED  UP 


cover  design  that  is  really  well-composed,  and  essentially  a  Letraset  specimen 
poster.  It  was  surprising  once  again  to  see  a  magazine  like  this  taking  such  a 
fresh  approach  in  its  design. 

These  initial  surprises  felt  more  significant  as  I  thought  about  about  the 
means  of  production  available  to  these  publications.  I  identified  some  Letraset 
typefaces  that  I  liked,  and  I  was  surprised  at  how  they  were  used.  My  curios¬ 
ity  was  further  piqued,  and  I  started  gathering  up  reference  material:  not  for 
the  pictures  or  the  articles,  but  for  the  expressive  typography.  I  found  more 
magazines  with  surprising  type  choices  and  sensitive  type  compositions,  and 
assumed  that  these  were  not  under  the  same  kind  of  commercial  pressures  to 
be  as  tasteful  as  the  mainstream  titles  found  on  newsstands. 

There  is  an  instinct  to  react  to  the  campy  humor  of  dirty  magazines  with 
funny  titles.  A  magazine  called  Hot  Dog!  (Hold  the  Buns)  from  the  mid-1980s 
isn’t  shying  away  from  puns,  but  the  title  inspires  an  extra  smile  if  you  know 
that  the  typeface  used  is  Letraset  Frankfurter.  In-jokes  aside,  this  is  set  pretty 
well.  The  composition  is  not  the  freshest,  but  it  responds  to  the  main  focus  of 
the  photograph.  Considering  how  a  magazine  before  the  age  of  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  had  to  be  produced  by  assembling  analog  materials,  it  is  not  amateur 
work.  To  be  able  to  practice  everyday  graphic  production  in  this  era  required  a 
number  of  refined  visual  and  manual  skills.  Letraset’s  “Spacematic”  system  — 
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the  carefully  positioned  hash  marks  along  the  baseline  of  each  line  on  a  sheet 
of  lettering  —  provided  some  help  with  rub-down  type,  but  you  still  needed  to 
be  able  to  space  type  relatively  well,  and  be  able  to  make  optical  adjustments 
when  aligning  letters  or  words.  You  had  to  know  how  to  apply  type  carefully 
and  firmly  onto  a  layout  board,  how  to  scale  artwork  using  a  stat  camera,  and 
how  to  prepare  layered  mechanical  paste-ups  for  color  separation  and  printing. 

The  work  seen  in  these  magazines  may  not  reflect  the  height  of  graphic  de¬ 
sign,  but  it  was  still  work  that  required  some  degree  of  training  and  familiarity 
with  graphic  art  materials  and  production  for  print.  If  you  wanted  to  publish 
a  magazine,  you  had  to  rely  on  someone  who  had  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  production  and  probably  some  understanding  of  design  or  some 
opinions  about  design  and  typography. 

I  am  pretty  sure  this  explains  a  lot  of  the  choices  I  discovered.  You  have 
the  combination  of  a  product  like  Letraset  which  is  very  accessible  and  inex¬ 
pensive  compared  to  commercial  typesetting  services,  so  it  was  an  easy  way 
to  provide  variety  in  a  crowded  market  segment  in  which  titles  needed  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  one  another  with  minimal  investment,  since 
the  cover  photography  was  the  primary  selling  point.  I  don’t  think  there 
were  lot  of  staff  meetings  about  the  cover  typography  for  these  magazines.  I 
think  people  were  given  a  stack  of  photos  and  told  to  “slap  together  a  cover 
so  this  can  go  to  the  printer”  and  those  people  with  a  bit  of  training  and  a  lot 
of  latitude  took  the  opportunity  to  have  what  fun  they  could. 

Letraset 
brochure, 

1984. 


Letraset 

A  handbook  of  products  and  techniques 

for  the  do-it-yourself  communicator. 

H 

“...I’m  not  a  professional  artist!” 

“...I’m  in  a  hurry!” 

“...I  don’t  have  the  right  tools!” 

_ 
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There  are  many,  many  examples  of  this,  particularly  during  the  70s  and 
the  early  80s  —  before  the  age  of  digital  typography,  in  the  era  when  retail  let¬ 
tering  products  like  Letraset,  Chartpak,  Zip-a-Tone,  Mecanorma,  et  al.  were 
challenging  the  dominance  of  phototypesetting.  The  accessibility  of  rub-down 
type  is  a  catalyst  for  much  of  what  we  see  in  the  publications  from  this  era. 

Despite  use  of  Letraset  Rodeo,  Studs  in  Leather  (issue  no.  1, 1976)  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  wild  west.  (Rodeo  has  been  adapted  by  many  people,  but 
the  version  used  here  matches  pretty  well  to  the  Letraset  version.)  Once  again 
the  typefaces  used  on  the  cover  have  all  come  from  Letraset’s  collection.  The 
condensed  sans  serif  is  Letraset  Compacta  by  Fred  Lambert,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  their  original  typefaces.  The  date  and  price  are  set  in  12  pt.  Helvetica 
Bold  caps,  the  most  frequently  recurring  detail  of  all  the  covers  I’ve  studied. 

Despite  the  prominence  of  rub-down  type  in  many  cover  layouts,  photo¬ 
typesetting  was  still  the  primary  method  of  setting  headlines  and  text  type 
until  PostScript  fonts  and  desktop  publishing  software  supplanted  it  in  the 
late  1980s.  When  photoset  type  appears  in  cover  layouts,  it  often  lacks  the 
sharpness  that  you  see  in  rub-down  type.  It  tends  to  be  a  little  bit  soft  from 
phototype’s  inherent  optical  degradation,  a  by-product  of  multiple  stages  of 
photographic  scaling  and  reproduction.  (Rub-down  type  suffered  much  less 
in  its  manufacturing  process,  although  if  the  artwork  was  scaled  with  a  stat 
camera  after  application,  it  tended  to  soften  around  the  edges  just  as  much 
as  phototype.)  While  the  sharpness  of  phototype  could  vary,  it  can  be  clearly 
identified  by  its  consistent  alignment  and  methodical  spacing,  ensured  by  a 
typesetting  system.  It  was  often  the  better  solution  for  setting  longer  lines 
or  short  passages  of  text  that  might  appear  on  a  cover,  and  certainly  the  best 
solution  for  body  copy. 

What  is  consistent  in  the  blocks  that  I  have  been  able  to  identify  as  photo¬ 
typesetting,  however,  is  that  while  the  spacing  of  text  is  consistent,  it  is  often 
poor.  The  designers  did  not  seem  to  pay  for  the  highest  quality  composing 
services.  But  would  professional  type  shops  have  taken  on  obscene  jobs  like 
these?  A  factor  in  the  use  of  Letraset  and  other  kinds  of  rub-down  type  for 
these  magazines  was  likely  that  it  bypasse  d  the  middleman:  one  less  service 
bureau  that  may  not  want  to  handle  gay  porn. 

(After  speaking  about  this  subject  at  the  2017  ATypI  conference  in  Montreal, 
Alan  Wahler,  who  worked  as  a  typesetter  in  New  York  during  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  told  me  that  customers  would  regularly  sneak  headlines  and  captions 
for  adult  material  within  the  middle  of  more  mundane  jobs.  The  typesetters 
would  encounter  specs  for  random  bits  of  copy  that  didn’t  quite  make  sense, 
but  the  overall  context  was  obscured.) 
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HARD,  ALL  COLOR  PICS 
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Hotdog, 

Makes  a  nice 
typographic  pun 
using  Letraset’s 
Frankfurter 


Letraset  was  invented  to  be  a  professional  graphic  arts  tool.  The  company 
rapidly  discovered  that  it  made  typography  very  accessible  in  ways  that  were 
more  significant  than  they  anticipated.  It  democratized  typesetting  by  making 
it  possible  for  someone  to  go  into  an  art  or  design  supply  store  and  buy  their 
type  easily  and  inexpensively.  When  you  are  able  to  buy  a  sheet  of  rub-down 
type  and  throw  a  layout  together  it  was  more  likely  for  people  without  train¬ 
ing,  people  without  a  design  or  graphic  arts  background,  to  try  their  hand  at 
a  bit  of  publishing  and  set  a  little  text.  That  was  very  powerful.  You  can  see 
an  explosion  of  graphic  ephemera  from  the  late  20  th  century  because  of  that 
accessibility,  that  chance  for  someone  without  a  graphic  arts  background, 
someone  who  may  have  neither  the  training  or  other  resources,  to  make 
something  on  their  own  with  well-crafted  typefaces. 

Letraset  and  other  brands  of  rub-down  type  rose  to  the  forefront  of  the 
marketplace  during  the  1960s,  a  time  of  incredible  social  upheaval.  Just  as 
there  was  an  explosion  of  underground  press  supporting  civil  rights,  women’s 
liberation,  and  anti-war  sentiments,  there  was  also  the  dawn  of  a  gay  press.  For 
gay  publishers  and  readers,  barriers  were  falling  down  that  made  it  possible 
for  the  first  time  to  produce  and  distribute  material  with  overtly  homosexual 
content.  Social  acceptance  is  a  slow  process,  however:  it  was  still  very  handy  for 
publishers  of  gay  material  to  have  access  to  democratized  means  of  production. 
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Is  There  a  Homosexual  Personality  Type? 

EVELYN  HOOKER,  Ph.D. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  LETTERS 


Costing  a  Spotlight  on  Human  Sox  Problem  —  For  THINKING  ADULTS 


The  earliest  gay  publications  in  the  United  States  struggled  against  adversity 
both  legal  and  practical  because  of  the  nature  of  their  content.  Digest-sized, 
single-color  magazines  such  as  One  (launched  in  January  1953)  and  Mattachine 
Review  (launched  in  January  1955)  featured  news,  politics,  and  literary  articles 
rather  than  anything  sexual  in  nature,  yet  were  harassed  by  law  enforcement 
and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  alike.  The  Postal  Service  refused  to  mail  One  on 
grounds  of  obscenity,  a  decision  which  was  eventually  overturned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1957.  Mattachine  Review  tread  more  carefully  with  the  au¬ 
thorities,  but  the  reluctance  of  printers  to  take  on  a  job  that  might  be  subject 
to  prosecution  led  the  Review's  publisher  to  set  up  his  own  typesetting,  design, 
and  printing  service,  the  Pan-Graphic  Press. 

Similarly,  Herbert  Lynn  Womack  started  his  own  printing  business  in 
order  to  publish  a  series  of  magazines  under  the  imprint  of  MANual  Enter¬ 
prises  (later  known  as  the  Guild  Press).  MANual  Enterprises  titles  featured 
overtly  homoerotic  collections  of  photography  without  explicitly  declaring 
homosexual  intent.  However,  this  was  enough  to  raise  suspicion.  Parcels 
containing  three  of  Womack’s  titles  —  Grecian  Guild  Pictorial,  MANual,  and 
Trim  —  were  seized  by  the  Postal  Service  in  i960,  which  eventually  led  to  a 
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MANual  no.  2  from  May  1959.  MANual  no.  45,  October  1963. 

Before  and  after  the  publisher’s  battle  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  Supreme  Court. 


OCTOBER 

1963 


Number  45 
(monthly) 
50c 


1962  Supreme  Court  decision  that  ruled  that  nude  or  near-nude  models  did 
not  necessarily  qualify  as  obscenity. 

These  first  few  court  rulings  paved  the  way  for  a  small  explosion  in  mod¬ 
estly  produced  publications  for  a  gay  market,  a  customer  base  that  sought  out 
these  titles  furtively  in  the  years  before  the  legal  triumphs  and  Stonewall  and 
increasing  social  acceptance.  This  was  the  era  of  the  physique  magazine,  such 
as  those  published  by  Womack  and  MANual  Enterprises.  Physique  magazines 
kept  a  very  straight  face,  as  it  were,  in  talking  about  the  subject  matter.  They 
promoted  themselves  as  champions  of  physical  culture,  exercise,  improving 
your  muscle  tone,  watching  your  weight  through  healthy  diet,  and  posing  for 
the  edification  of  artists  and  photographers  who  needed  models  to  help  them 
practice  their  own  craft.  This  was  a  conscious  attempt  to  co-opt  the  aesthetics 
of  typical  magazines  about  sport,  shifting  the  visual  and  editorial  direction 
just  enough  to  resonate  with  a  gay  audience. 

As  Womack’s  efforts  were  emboldened  by  his  victory  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  his  control  of  his  own  press,  the  photographs  in  MANual  spoke  less  to 
classical  ideas  of  form,  and  started  to  become  more  suggestive  and  prurient. 
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Drummer  16 ,  June  1977.  Featuring  a  mix  of 
Akzidenz  Grotesk,  Caslon  224,  Compacta, 
Egyptienne  Bold  Condensed,  Horatio,  and 
Univers. 
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The  Best  and  the  Worst  of  Drummer, 

January  1977. 


As  the  veil  of  pure  athleticism  was  dropped,  many  physique  magazines  also 
reduced  the  amount  of  cover  copy  devoted  to  articles  on  health  and  sport, 
and  relied  more  on  attention-grabbing  mastheads  and  bold  photography. 
While  Letraset  and  its  plethora  of  display  typography  hadn’t  fully  saturated 
the  publishing  market  yet,  the  change  in  tone  was  happening  that  was  ready 
to  embrace  it. 

The  increasing  acceptance  and  visibility  of  gay  publications  encouraged 
the  growth  of  numerous  gay  lifestyle  magazines,  which  often  mixed  culture 
and  politics  with  a  dash  of  nudity.  More  newsstand-friendly,  yet  still  wanting 
to  reach  gay  readerships  in  urban  areas,  these  titles  often  relied  on  typefaces 
popular  in  jnore  mainstream  media.  Dilettante  launched  in  1974  with  a  lot 
of  photography  that  might  raise  an  eyebrow,  but  featured  articles  on  books 
and  plays,  and  movies,  all  set  with  a  trendy  mix  of  Letraset’s  version  of  A.  M. 
Cassandre’s  Peignot  (already  well-known  thanks  to  Mary  Tyler  Moore),  Herb 
Lubalin  and  Tom  Carnese’s  ITC  Avant  Garde,  and  trusty  Helvetica.  In  1975, 
Dilettante  rebranded  itself  as  Mandate ,  but  kept  the  same  typographic  formula 
for  many  more  years. 
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-IFIQUE 

FIFTY  CENTS  WINTER 

Featuring  Europe’s  Newest  Top  Models 
Wonder-Full  Camera  Studies  of  Superb  Physiquesl 
RIVIERA  ISSUE 


MAN-ifique , 
vol.  7  no.  3, 
Winter  1963. 

Gill  Sans  Extra 
Bold  is  used 
for  a  playful 
masthead, 
while  photoset 
Futura  tells  the 
reader  what  to 
expect. 


Drummer ,  launched  in  1975,  bridged  a  gap  between  the  increasingly  explicit 
descendants  of  the  physique  magazines,  and  the  eclectic  contents  of  the  ur¬ 
bane  lifestyle  magazines.  Drummer  was  a  community  magazine  focused  on 
gay  male  S&M  communities,  calling  its  readership  the  “Leather  Fraternity.” 
It  grew  out  of  a  political  newspaper  of  the  same  name  —  the  newsletter  of  the 
Homophile  Effort  for  Legal  Protection,  based  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  early  70s. 
H.E.L.P.’s  Drummer  newsletter  already  featured  the  incredible  mix  of  type 
that  made  the  magazine  stand  out  later.  Initially,  this  graphic  effort  helped 
to  make  a  newsletter  about  legal  issues  more  appealing  and  friendlier  to  the 
community.  When  the  newspaper  folded,  and  Drummer  relaunched  itself  as 
a  magazine  “dedicated  to  the  leather  lifestyle  for  guys,”  it  became  more  clear 
that  the  typography  reflected  the  graphic  sensibilities  of  publisher  John  Embry, 
whose  apparent  love  of  Letraset’s  typefaces  provided  a  visual  thread  that  con¬ 
nected  the  newsletter  and  the  first  100  issues  of  Drummer ,  despite  a  frequently 
changing  roster  of  art  directors  and  designers.  When  Drummer  changed  hands 
after  its  100th  issue  and  Embry  moved  on  to  publish  other  titles,  his  love  of 
Compacta,  Avant  Garde,  and  Walter  H.  McKay’s  Egyptienne  went  with  him. 

The  unique  characteristic  eclecticism  of  Drummer's  typography  certainly 
helped  it  stand  out  from  both  the  stroke  magazines  of  the  day  —  flashy  title 
treatments  but  little  cover  copy — as  well  as  the  mainstream  gay  lifestyle  maga- 
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Mandate , 
March  1982. 

Mandate  evolved  a 
bit  over  the  years 
as  it  became  a  more 
viable  commercial 
property,  mostly 
because  it  had  fewer 
articles  and  more 
photography  with 
more  skin.  This  spac¬ 
ing  of  cover  layout 
shows  some  tell-tale 
signs  of  the  use  of 
Letraset. 


MANGATE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE 
OF  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  EROS 

MARCH  19B 
tSJO 


ROUGH N’ 

READY 


THE  PROS  AND  CON’S 
OF  COCAINE 

REVIEWS 

FICTION 


zines  —  more  verbose  yet  more  typographically  predictable.  The  playfulness 
of  the  covers  provided  a  palatable  contrast  to  the  sexually  graphic  content 
within,  and  gave  Drummer  a  clear  identity  that  contributed  to  its  success  as  it 
connected  scattered  S&M  communities  around  the  country. 

Drummer's  look  settled  down  in  the  years  after  Embry’s  departure  in  1986, 
which  coincided  with  a  steady  shift  toward  desktop  publishing  software  as 
a  means  of  production.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  evolution,  as  the  typogra¬ 
phy  became  more  formulaic  and  a  little  bit  less  sensitive  to  how  things  were 
handled.  The  overall  composition  of  image  and  text  became  less  considered, 
and  playful  choices  from  the  Letraset  library  were  replaced  with  formulaic  use 
of  the  early  digital  versions  of  Helvetica  and  Futura,  distorted  and  outlined 
and  colored  in  ways  made  possible  by  the  new  software.  As  those  means  of 
production  evolved,  they  showed  a  changing  nature  of  the  skills  needed  to 
practice  graphic  design,  and  the  inherent  perceptual  skills  needed  to  work 
with  Letraset  and  paste  up  strips  of  phototype  gave  way  to  the  technical  skills 
needed  to  assemble  documents  in  PageMaker  and  Quark  XPress. 

All  this  increasingly  less  casual  research  led  to  an  issue  of  Pink  Mince ,  a 
little  zine  that  I’ve  been  publishing  for  some  years.  I  just  wanted  to  look  at  the 
typography  of  all  the  magazines  I  had  been  gathering  and  reset  the  layouts 
from  scratch,  so  I  made  sure  that  I  had  to  up  to  date  subscriptions  toTypekit 
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Male  Insider , 
August  1988. 

Set  with  digital 
versions  of  Futura 
Condensed,  Gill 
Sans  Ultra  Bold, 
and  Helvetica. 


(now  known  as  Adobe  Fonts,  and  where  I  work)  and,  for  a  while,  Monotype 
Library  Subscription,  in  order  to  track  down  all  the  typefaces  I  needed.  Luckily, 
most  of  the  Letraset  library  that  is  available  digitally  passed  on  through  ITC 
and  on  to  Monotype  so  I  could  get  most  of  the  fonts.  The  typefaces  that  were 
digitized  by  U  RW  were  available  from  Typekit,  so  aside  from  a  few  outliers  I 
had  what  I  needed  in  some  digital  form.  What  I  wasn’t  expecting  as  I  worked 
on  the  designs  was  that  recreating  the  original  typesetting,  right  down  to 
the  letter  spacing,  made  it  immediately  obvious  how  all  these  covers  were 
originally  produced. 

I  redrew  that  L  from  Stilla,  which  didn’t  take  that  much  time.  Luckily  I 
had  the  Letraset  specimens  to  use  as  a  guide.  More  vexing  was  that  none  of 
that  Helvetica  used  in  the  original  covers  is  spaced  the  way  you  will  find  it  in 
a  font  today.  Everything  had  to  be  reviewed  letter  by  letter  to  match  the  origi¬ 
nal  spacing,  and  occasionally  I  even  had  to  push  the  baseline  up  and  down 
a  couple  of  points  or  fraction  of  a  point  to  match  the  original  alignment.  It 
wasn’t  consistent  enough  to  be  phototypesetting  in  many  cases,  which  was 
the  clue  that  it  was  set  by  hand  with  Letraset  or  another  brand  of  rub-down 
type.  I  could  identify  and  replicate  phototypeset  lines  since  at  least  the  spacing 
would  be  consistent,  even  when  it  was  weird. 
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I  love  Frankfurter  as  a  typeface,  so  I  definitely  had  to  do  Hot  Dog.  The  tight 
spacing  of  the  Compacta  Italic  is  very  different  letter  by  letter,  like  the  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  Frankfurter.  This  is  not  the  rhythm  that  comes  from  the  digital 
typefaces  that  are  available. 

You  also  start  seeing  when  you  look  just  at  typography  of  these  magazines 
that  they  go  beyond  the  tasteful  recommendation  of  “stick  to  two  typeface 
families”  and  often  effectively  mix  a  lot  of  typefaces.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  a 
detail  like  the  price  set  in  a  different  typeface,  in  order  to  use  clearer  numbers 
or  a  different  size  than  other  typefaces  in  the  layout,  or  there  may  be  a  warning 
label  that  needs  to  jump  out  from  the  other  elements  on  the  page.  Despite 
this  riot  of  different  typefaces,  the  overall  effect  can  be  relatively  cohesive. 

This  frequent  mixing  is  also  innate  to  working  with  a  material  like  Letra- 
set,  where  a  designer  may  have  a  pile  of  different  sheets  available,  and  would 
have  to  switch  to  a  different  typeface  if  only  to  set  text  at  a  different  size,  or 
because  a  sheet  of  a  given  design  may  have  run  out  of  the  glyphs  need.  This 
practical  eclecticism  went  away  as  these  publications  moved  into  the  digital 
space,  where  it’s  much  easier  to  scale  the  text  and  there  were  no  limits  to  the 
use  of  any  characters  found  in  a  font.  That’s  when  you  see  magazines  following 
the  more  modernist  approach  of  using  just  a  couple  of  typefaces  (somewhat) 
tastefully  throughout  the  cover. 

Once  desktop  publisher  became  the  working  method  of  choice,  the  type 
choices  were  typically  blander,  and  even  the  compositions  are  a  lot  more 
straightforward.  Instead  of  careful  arrangement  of  elements,  there  was  more 
overlapping  of  type  and  graphic  elements,  which  was  a  lot  easier  to  do  with 
software  than  it  was  for  multilayered  mechanicals  and  the  analog  reproduc¬ 
tion  methods. 

There  is  a  social  history  to  the  means  of  production  for  all  things,  even  the 
tawdry  genre  of  adult  magazines.  I  can  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  intersection  of  culture,  civil  rights,  sexual  expression,  and  opportunism. 
Even  if  the  subject  matter  is  not  your  personal  cup  of  tea,  investigating  the 
publications  and  related  ephemera  of  a  specific  community  still  gives  some 
insight  into  an  era  of  rapid  change  in  the  graphic  arts,  and  how  successfully 
technological  advances  democratized  design  and  publishing,  for  highbrow 
and  lowbrow  subjects  alike. 

Dan  Rh  ati  gan  works  with  Adobe  in  New  York  as  the  Senior  Manager  for 
Adobe  Type  Development.  He  has  almost  30  years  of  eclectic  experience  in 
various  parts  of  the  design  world  as  a  typesetter,  graphic  designer,  typeface 
designer,  and  zine  publisher.  He  has  a  BFA  in  graphic  design  from  Boston 
University,  and  MA  in  typeface  design  from  the  University  of  Reading,  and 
has  released  typefaces  with  Google  and  Monotype. 
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I  Sing  The  Letter  Electric 

FRANK  ROMANO 

The  early  world  of  phototypesetting  was  a  free-for-all.  At  the  top  of 
the  market,  there  were  companies  making  million-dollar  machines  to  typeset 
phone  books,  and  at  the  bottom  there  were  companies  like  Compu-graphic 
making  inexpensive  machines  to  be  run  from  home  offices. 

The  time  was  June,  1968.  The  largest  printing  trade  show  of  that  time, 
PRINT  68,  was  held  in  sweaty  Chicago  in  June.  One  of  the  exhibitors  was  a 
small  technology  company  called  Compugraphic.  Visitors  came  to  see  one  of 
those  newfangled  photographic  typesetters.  They  were  skeptical.  I  recall  one 
exchange:  “That  type  is  crap.”  Pause.  “How  much  is  the  machine?”  “$8,500.” 
Pause.  “That’s  not  bad  crap.” 

Phototypesetting  had  started  earlier,  with  things  like  the  Friden  Justowriter, 
which  found  a  home  in  small-town  newspapers  across  the  country.  By  1964, 
about  6  percent  of  newspapers  used  offset,  almost  all  small.  By  1977,  it  was  up 
to  67  percent.  The  Friden,  like  the  IBM  Selectric  Composer,  was  “strike-on” 
technology.  The  shape  of  the  letter  was  in  metal  (on  a  typebar  in  the  Friden, 
and  a  golf-ball-size  sphere  on  the  Selectric)  which  struck  a  paper  through  a 
very  black,  crisp,  plastic  ribbon.  The  result  could  be  “pasted  up”  into  a  layout, 
the  whole  page  photographed,  and  an  offset  plate  made  from  the  negative. 


Collectible  &  Rare 

with  specialities  in 

Fine  Press,  Illustrated,  and  Artist  Books 


1381  Locust  Street,  Walnut  Creek,  California 
925-935-n9°  I  www.swansfinebooks.com 
Open  Wednesday  through  Sunday  10  am  to  7  pm 
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Compugraphic  machines  were  always  photographically  based.  Early  ones 
had  letters  in  negative  on  photographic  strips,  with  an  extremely  fast  flash 
going  off  when  the  right  letter  was  in  the  right  spot.  Soon  they  joined  other 
companies  in  figuring  out  howto  flash  the  letters  from  an  electronically-driven 
screen  (something  between  a  radar  scan  and  a  television)  which  was  focused 
onto  the  page  through  a  lens.  Tremendous  speeds  were  achievable. 

The  first  phototypesetters  had  been  based  on  the  old  hot  metal  Linotype 
and  Monotype.  It  was  just  lipstick  on  a  pig.  They  were  big,  clunky  and  had  the 
strange  keyboards  of  their  metal-driving  predecessors.  (Providing  a  brief  job 
transition  for  operators,)  Then  Photon  and  Harris  introduced  giant  photo  type 
machines.  A  yawn  at  first.  By  1968,  Compugraphic  brought  the  price  down. 
They  did  it  again  in  1971  with  the  CompuWriter  at  $6,950  with  a  keyboard 
included.  I  wrote  the  ad  “Compugraphic  introduces  a  whole  new  way  to  set 
type.”  The  market  went  photo. 

The  PhotoTypositor  was  a  whole  other  animal.  It  could  do  headline  type 
like  no  other.  Stretch  it,  bend  it,  tilt  it.  Type  was  no  longer  hard  and  fixed.  Type 
was  now  creative  and  fluid.  If  you  could  paste-it  up,  and  if  the  camera  could 
see  it,  you  could  print  it.  Letters  were  stored  on  long  strips,  spooled,  and  the 
letter  was  projected  onto  the  receiving  paper  (also  a  strip)  in  a  non-imaging 
light  so  that  the  operator  could  experiment.  When  the  operator  had  what  he 
wanted,  he  flashed  an  exposing  light.  The  image  strip  was  in  developing  fluid, 
so  it  soon  appeared. 
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This  was  the  cold  type  era.  My  second  book  was  called  Don't  Call  It  Cold  Type , 
but  everyone  did.  We  attended  seminars  on  paste-up.  The  big  debate:  rubber 
cement  or  wax?  Answer:  wax  that  smelled  like  rubber  cement.  The  X-Acto 
knife  was  king.  We  all  carried  non-repro  blue  pens  in  our  pockets. 

Throughout  the  1980s,  the  Autologic  APS -5  and  Micros,  Compugraphic 
8400/8600,  and  Linotron  202  were  the  pinnacles  of  CRT  typesetting  tech¬ 
nology.  Each  achieved  substantial  penetration  of  important  market  segments. 
Thousands  of  these  third-generation  machines  were  in  daily  use,  forming  the 
cornerstones  of  many  a  newspaper,  in-plant  print  shop,  and  commercial  type 
house.  Because  their  font  library  was  already  rasterized,  these  companies  were 
able  to  adapt  laser  printers  as  proofers. 

Letterpress  presses  became  boat  anchors.  The  New  York  Times  sold  theirs 
to  a  newspaper  in  Guatemala.  Many  platen  presses  found  homes  in  India. 
But  offset  presses  proliferated  in  the  United  States.  Their  sheet  sizes  grew. 
Their  speed  grew. 

The  phototypesetting  machines  got  better.  The  type  was  better.  At  first, 
there  were  the  font-haves  and  the  font-have-nots.  But  stealing  type  designs 
was  not  illegal.  The  name  of  a  typeface  could  be  trademarked,  but  the  type 
design  had  no  legal  protection.  So  Helvetica,  which  we  all  know  and  love  by 
its  real  name  today,  was  legally  called  “Helvetica”  only  if  you  bought  it  from 
Haas,  Stempel,  or  Linotype  —  who  had  paid  for  the  license,  but  “Geneva”  if 
you  bought  it  from  Autologic.  So  the  almost-20  photo  type  manufacturers 
set  some  metal  type,  blew  it  up,  cut  a  Rubylith  (Rubylith  —  do  they  even  still 
make  it?  Answer:  They  do.)  clean-edged  version,  and  made  fonts  in  glass, 
plastic,  and  film.  Lenses  could  make  the  type  bigger  and  smaller.  You  could 
set  text  and  heads.  In  position.  Suddenly,  we  went  way  beyond  setting  type; 
we  had  composition.  Photo  composition. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  handset  type  was  letter  by  letter;  linecasters  were  line 
by  line;  photo  type  was  page  section  by  page  section  (at  first).  The  next  step 
would  be  page  by  page. 

The  problem,  at  first,  was  that  keyboarding  required  codes  and  the  dexterity 
of  a  concert  pianist.  It  was  worthwhile  to  set  up  the  codes  for  a  book,  or  for 
a  single  item  which  had  many  variations  —  like  a  ticket  or  a  label  —  but  not 
very  applicable  to  the  ever-changing  copy  in  a  weekly  grocery  ad.  Technology 
to  the  rescue.  New  keyboards  came  with  computer  screens  that  showed  more 
and  more  of  what  the  page  would  look  like.  But  the  graphics  were  missing. 

Then  came  the  video  display.  CRTs  first  entered  the  market  with  computer 
terminals  and  word  processing.  They  displayed  typewriter-like  characters  on 
the  screen.  Thus  they  were  widely  used  for  input  and  editing.  But  the  holy  grail 
was  the  display  of  actual  fonts  and  sizes  in  position.  Special  higher-resolution 
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screens  were  introduced  that  could  simulate  fonts,  sizes,  and  position  on 
screen.  These  were  called  “soft  proofers.”  The  Graphic  Display  Terminal  in 
the  Dymo/Xylogics  (Itek)  systems  of  the  mid  1970s  and  the  original  Page 
View  Terminal  from  Linotype  of  the  same  period  were  examples. 

Some  direct-entry  phototypesetters  also  incorporated  passive  preview 
displays,  such  as  Comp/Edit  (1981)  from  AM  International  and  the  Com- 
pugraphic  MCS  8400  System  (1981).  Although  a  soft-copy  display  is  passive 
with  no  direct  action,  the  video  simulation  can  be  changed  to  reflect  fresh 
mark-up  commands  entered  through  an  accompanying  alphanumeric  ter¬ 
minal.  A  soft  copy  display  can  be  equated  to  an  electronic  proof,  as  distinct 
from  an  interactive  graphic  terminal  functioning  as  a  make-up  tool.  Soft 
proofers  (more  custom  software)  applied  the  input  copy  and  markup  coding. 
The  coding  to  set  type  was  more  complex  than  the  input  of  the  copy.  Simple 
commands  like  “change  to  italic”  or  “indent  2  picas”  for  straight  text  were 
more  than  matched  by  tabular  and  other  commands  to  create  complex  ads 
with  text  and  display  type. 

That  next  transition  didn’t  take  long,  however.  Typesetting  eschewed  analog 
fonts  and  went  digital.  Type  was  just  a  pattern  of  dots.  And  those  dots  could 
make  a  line  or  a  picture  as  well  as  a  io-point  Garamond  letter.  The  photostat 
business  (which  had  made  things  larger  or  smaller  for  paste-ups)  went  away. 
The  engraving  business  now  only  serves  tiny  niche  markets. 
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Companies  also  worked  on  the  process  of  getting  people  to  put  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  were  gathering  into  a  central  repository,  which  would  facilitate 
the  generation  of  a  given  kind  of  output.  There  were  “newspaper  front  end 
systems”  which  had  reporters  typing  into  terminals  which  stored  computer 
“stories.”  Editors  could  then  massage  and  directly  drive  typesetting  when  they 
were  finished.  Technical  manuals  could  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way. 

But  then  —  ironically,  it  was  1984  —  and  suddenly  there  was  a  computer 
that  became  an  extension  of  my  creativity.  It  was  the  Macintosh.  It  was  crude 
at  first,  but  it  got  better  and  better.  In  what  seems  like  the  blink  of  an  eye, 
graphic  designers  became  computer  artists.  PageMaker  and  QuarkXPress 
let  them  combine  the  thumbnail,  the  rough,  and  the  final  page  all  at  the  same 
time.  Paste-ups  became  PDF  files. 

California’s  own  Adobe,  founded  in  1982  by  John  Warnock  and  Charles 
Geschke  —  both  previously  of  Xerox  PARC  —  was  of  course  a  motive  force 
in  that  transition.  Their  development  of  Postscript,  the  language  which  allows 
the  compact,  very-nearly-readable  description  of  a  printed  page  using  some¬ 
thing  which  can  be  transmitted  digitally,  made  possible  the  printed  world  we 
now  take  for  granted,  not  to  mention  laying  the  foundation  for  the  graphics 
we  now  use  on  our  home  PC  and  even  our  phones. 

Printers  took  files  and  turned  them  into  plates.  Film  was  gone.  Stripping 
was  gone.  Cameras  yielded  to  scanners.  And  then  the  typesetting  industry 
disappeared.  Typesetting  became  a  byproduct  of  the  creative  process.  The 
cold  type  era  lasted  40  years  and  —  poof  —  it  was  gone.  Today,  the  only 
collections  of  this  bygone  era  are  in  a  museum,  such  as  mine,  in  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts.  Unlike,  letterpress  presses  and  metal  and  wood  type,  which 
can  be  used  until  the  end  of  time,  photo  type  was  so  specialized  that  it  can 
never  be  run  again.  The  photo  material,  the  chemistry,  the  processors,  and 
the  technicians  are  all  gone. 

Soon  we  were  in  the  era  of  “desktop  publishing,”  which  acquired  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation  from  untrained  users  who  created  poorly-organized  ransom-note-like 
layouts,  criticisms  that  would  be  levied  against  early  Web  publishers  a  decade 
later.  However,  some  users  were  able  to  realize  truly  professional  results.  As 
a  result,  the  traditional  typesetting  went  away. 

Frank  Romano  is  RIT  Professor  Emeritus  and  President  of  the  Museum 
of  Printing  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  curates  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
typographic  book,  artifacts,  and  ephemera  in  the  world. 
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Timeliness  and  Trendiness:  Spacing  Helvetica 

CYNTHIA  HOLLANDS  WORTH  BATTY 

Spacing  letters  is  the  type  nerd’s  delight. Today  in  digital  type, 
anything  is  possible.  But  that  was  not  always  the  case;  the  mechanical  unit 
systems  and  technologies  that  drove  type  character  spacing  was  far  from 
flexible  in  1957  when  Helvetica  was  born. 

The  concern  of  the  metal  type  foundries  in  making  the  type  fonts  was  that 
the  type  be  easily  readable  when  set  —  which  meant  that  letters  were  set  nicely 
into  the  spaces  with  enough  escapement  on  either  side  to  the  side  bearing, 
that  for  the  most  part  the  compositor  could  set  the  type  without  additional 
intervention  (to  kern  the  type  for  a  better  fit  when  difficult  letter  combinations 
occurred  —  like  “Ty”  for  example).  A  few  special  matrices  were  available  for 
those  difficult  combinations,  and  they  had  to  be  inserted  manually  by  the 
compositor  if  they  were  used,  but  most  letters  just  had  to  work.  Most  type 
fonts  had  wider-set  letters  that  could  breathe  for  easier  reading  and  faster 
composition. 

In  the  1 95  os  the  field  of  graphic  design  was  changing,  and  the  International 
Style  of  design  was  gaining  adherents.  There  was  a  hunger  for  a  font  that 
represented  the  current  modernist  approach.  The  metal  typeface  Helvetica 
(or  Neue  Haas  Grotesk  as  it  was  called  up  until  i960)  stood  on  the  shoulders 
of  many  earlier  sans  serifs,  but  it  had  that  special  something  that  drove  it  to 
be  immediately  identified  with  International  Style:  Large  x-height,  sans  serif 
letters  that  were  regimented  and  nearly  mechanical,  and  most  of  all  —  and 
so  very  new  —  that  tight  spacing.  This  was  a  substantial  departure  for  metal 
type,  which  was  a  key  factor  in  the  immediate  uptake  of  the  face  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Style  designers. 

The  instant  appeal  of  Helvetica  was  described  by  the  great  Italian  designer 
Massimo  Vignelli,  in  an  email  to  the  ATypI  member’s  email  group  in  2007: 

One  should  remember  that  before  Helvetica,  all  lead  type  had  wide  shoul¬ 
ders,  that  resulted  in  wide  kerning.  I  remember  that  we  were  cutting  the 
space  between  the  letters  (and  lost  quite  a  few  of  them...)  to  obtain  a  tight 
setting  look.  Helvetica’s  great  feature  was  that  it  had  almost  no  shoulders, 
therefore  we  could  obtain  a  very  tight  setting,  words  became  much  more 
compact  than  ever  before,  and  lines  of  type  became  more  pronounced  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  typographic  composition.  And  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  I 
favored  Helvetica  over  Akzidenz- Grotesk,  and  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
for  its  success.  Since  the  kind  of  typography  I  was  doing  at  that  time  was 
very  structure  oriented,  I  needed  a  typeface  that  will  not  attract  attention 
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on  itself,  but  would  rather  shift  the  interest  on  the  overall  structure  of  the 
message  and  therefore  on  its  content. 

In  this  respect  Helvetica  was  neutral,  although  the  type  itself  had  distinc¬ 
tive  features.  Other  typefaces  such  as  Futura,  for  example,  had  already  very 
precise  connotations,  which  at  that  time  were  interfering  with  what  I  was 
doing,  although  as  typeface,  it  is  and  it  was,  one  of  my  favorites.  The  fact  that 
I  had  been  using  Helvetica  extensively  is  also  due  to  the  type  of  work  I  had 
been  doing,  where  that  type  is  quite  appropriate,  at  least  for  me. 

I  find  it  fascinating  that  fifty  years  after  its  birth,  we  are  still  talking  so  pas¬ 
sionately  about  Helvetica.  Yes,  we  modernists  always  questioned  the  value  of 
subjectivity,  and  even  more  its  appropriateness  in  relation  to  what  we  were 
doing,  or  still  do.  However,  I  have  often  thought  that  objectivity  is  perhaps 
another  form  of  subjectivity,  just  as  timelessness  is  perhaps  another  form 
of  trendiness.  As  you  see,  I  never  stop  questioning.... 

The  1960s  brought  the  era  of  tight  type  —  and  phototypesetting  made 
it  much  easier  to  track  and  kern  types  to  achieve  this  tight  look.  No  longer 
constrained  by  the  “wide  shoulders”  of  metal  type  (as  Massimo  put  it),  the 
New  York  school  crammed  letters  together,  both  with  the  new  phototype 
systems  and  with  film  strip  headline  setting.  The  variety  of  available  and  new 
type  designs  exploded  —  and  character  widths  diminished  until  letters  nearly 
touched  routinely  in  advertising  typography.  More  sophisticated  spacing 
capability  brought  some  interesting,  and  some  horrifying  examples  of  letters 
getting  closer  and  closer  together. 

When  we  were  making  fonts  at  Agfa  (formerly  Compugraphic)  we  tested 
thousands  of  kerning  pairs,  and  tested  tracking  and  all  the  wonderful  tools 
available  in  the  1990s  to  make  type  either  gorgeous  or  hideous  —  so  it  was  in 
those  days.  As  type  creation  has  democratized  over  the  years,  people  of  very 
great  talent  have  brought  new  faces  to  the  market  with  the  most  beautiful 
design  solutions  and  spacing.  And  lo  and  behold,  more  relaxed  spacing  has 
returned  as  the  current  aesthetic. 

Meanwhile,  the  last  60  years  have  brought  a  nearly  endless  assortment  of 
Helvetica  variants,  with  often  catchy  names:  Helvetica  Inserat,  Neue  Helvetica, 
Helvetica  Textbook,  Helvetica  Flair . . .  and  all  the  non-Latin  Helvetica  vari¬ 
ants.  That  tightly-packed  look  was  always  part  of  the  package  —  until  now. 
Monotype  Imaging  has  produced  the  latest  incarnation  this  year  —  Helvetica® 
Now.  This  version  proposes  to  solve  all  those  painful  problems  of  the  original: 
can’t  tell  the  lower  case  1  from  the  figure  1,  can’t  read  it  at  small  sizes,  and 
other  such  stuff  as  annoyed  readers  and  typographers  over  the  years.  But  the 
notable  change  to  this  conversation  is  that  the  spacing  is  wider  —  so  it  works 
in  smaller  sizes  needed  for  use  on  very  small  screens. 
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We’ll  always  be  able  to  track  it  to  tighten  it  up,  if  we  want  that  look.  But  in 
Helvetica’s  old  age,  she’s  let  out  the  girdle  a  bit.  It’s  encouraging! 

Cynthia  Hollands  worth  Batty  was  the  type  director  at  Compugraphic 
as  it  became  Agfa  between  1988  and  1995,  as  type  changed  from  proprietary 
formats  to  PostScript,  and  managed  the  conversion  of  the  type  library  into 
three  digital  formats.  She  is  a  noted  designer  of  typefaces  as  well,  with  Hi¬ 
roshige  and  ITC  Tiepolo  being  the  best  known  of  her  designs. 


Creativity  redux 


MARK  BATTY 


Some  of  the  most  substantial  changes  in  the  history  of  the  graphic 
arts  have  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years  or  so.  Inevitably  this  has  greatly 
influenced  how  books  are  perceived,  designed  and  produced,  both  in  the 
best  and  worst  ways  imaginable.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  directly  experienced 
most  of  it  at  firsthand.  First  as  head  of  marketing  for  Letraset  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  then  as  CEO  of  International  Typeface  Corporation  from  1986  until 
the  early  2000s,  and  then  as  head  of  Mark  Batty  Publisher  LLC  for  some  ten 
years  after  that. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  forgotten,  or  are  too  young  to  remember,  Letra¬ 
set  was  a  prominent  and  substantial  company,  built  on  supplying  products 
to  help  productivity  and  creativity  in  design  layouts  as  an  alternative  to  the 
more  mechanical  and  less  flexible  alternatives  that  had  gone  before.  Letraset 
developed  and  sold  some  12,000  products  for  this  purpose,  primarily  a  wide 
range  of  typefaces  (both  traditional  and  completely  new)  on  sheets  of  plastic 
in  dry  transfer  form  where  the  letters  could  be  transferred  to  the  artwork  by 
rubbing  over  the  surface  of  the  plastic  with  a  burnishing  stylus.  Additionally 
there  were  many  products  to  provide  line,  tone,  and  color  to  layouts.  This 
was  a  brave  new  world  for  the  skilled  design  communicator.  Over  a  few  years 
in  the  1960s  onwards  an  ever  evolving  pallet  became  available  and  wherever 
there  is  a  rich  pallet,  new  and  highly  competent  creativity  emerges  (as  well  as 
terrible  design  mistakes). 

This  led  to  innovation  in  book  design,  much  of  which  now  seems  a  heavy 
reminder  of  “style”  best  forgotten.  But  when  the  tools  were  in  competent 
hands  and  those  hands  could  not  only  design,  but  also  understood  those 
parts  of  the  production  process  needed  for  quality  production  —  the  right 
paper,  the  right  inks,  the  right  printing  process  for  the  project  at  hand  —  then 
wonderful  things  were  possible. 
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Back  in  the  late  1960s  I  was  still  in  school.  One  day  we  were  invited  to  a 
book  fair  that  had  been  set  up  in  the  assembly  room  where  large  meetings 
and  theatrical  productions  took  place.  It  was  the  only  event  like  this  that  I 
remember  going  to  at  school.  Most  of  the  books  did  not  invite  much  attention, 
but  then  I  remember  seeing  a  small  Penguin  paperback  printed  on  somewhat 
better  paper  than  usual.  The  book  was  The  Medium  is  the  Massage,  by  Marshall 
McLuhan.  It  was  a  highly  illustrated  and  intriguing  production.  Early  in  the 
book  there  is  an  illustration  of  an  egg,  yolk  exposed.  And  on  the  egg,  there  is 
a  word  or  two  printed.  How  did  they  do  that?  Some  years  later  I  learned  that 
someone  had  taken  Letraset  dry  transfer  lettering,  had  burnished  the  plastic 
carrier  sheet  to  “prerelease”  the  letters,  and  then  had  applied  them  very  care¬ 
fully  to  the  surface  of  the  yolk  so  that  the  letters  did  not  break  up  and  looked 
as  if  they  were  printed  on  the  surface  of  the  very  vulnerable  egg.  The  yolk  was 
then  photographed  to  provide  the  basis  of  the  illustration  for  the  book.  For 
me  this  was  magical.  Nowadays  the  letters  would  have  simply  been  added  us¬ 
ing  Photoshop,  but  this  was  before  computer  graphics  were  barely  a  glimmer 
in  anyone’s  eye.  Nonetheless,  a  good  example  of  the  clever  incorporation  of 
what  was  possible  to  produce:  a  lasting  design  of  value. 

When  I  moved  to  the  U.S.  in  1986  to  run  the  International  Typeface  Corpo¬ 
ration  (ITC),  Letraset  was  deciding  what  it  would  grow  up  to  be  in  the  digital 
age.  The  value  of  the  products  that  it  had  sold  up  to  that  point  was  falling  as 
electronic  means  improved  quickly.  ITC  was  still  licensing  typefaces  for  pro¬ 
prietary  font  products  sold  by  the  likes  of  Linotype,  Monotype,  and  Berthold. 
For  a  fewyears  after  Postscript  was  introduced  around  1982,  a  license  to  use 
an  ITC  font  on  a  proprietary  system  was  still  $30.  These  were  professional 
systems  made  to  phototypeset  text  for  all  manner  of  graphics  applications. 
Around  1986-87,  the  demand  for  type  licenses  changed  dramatically,  and  the 
value  of  a  type  license  dropped  from  $30  to  a  few  cents.  The  job  of  running 
ITC  at  that  time  was  very  much  involved  with  embracing  change  and  finding 
ways  to  increase  growth  in  units  in  order  to  produce  unit  and  dollar  growth. 
Happily,  this  was  possible  for  a  number  of  years,  although  it  involved  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  agreements  with  an  expanding  group  of  customers  who  were 
making  a  wide  range  of  devices,  from  computer-embedded  fonts  to  desktop 
printers  to  software  products  and  more  traditional  typesetters.  And,  of  course, 
all  of  these  products  were  being  used  to  create  graphics  in  one  form  or  another, 
providing  new  types  of  flexible  creativity  for  those  prepared  to  put  in  the  time 
to  get  results  and  to  find  ways  to  dovetail  the  new  technologies  with  those 
that  had  gone  before. 

I  remember  a  conversation  with  Aaron  Burns,  the  founder  of  ITC,  which 
took  place  in  the  first  days  after  I  arrived  in  New  York  to  take  over.  In  the 
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Letraset  design  office  in  London  our  idea  of  design  was  to  embellish  type  set 
on  a  Swiss  grid.  The  result  was  clean  and  formal  but  allowed  for  creativity  to 
peek  through  in  a  professional  looking  sort  of  way.  What  Aaron  was  doing  in 
U&lc ,  the  quarterly  showcase  magazine  to  show  new  ITC  typefaces,  seemed 
chaotic  and  disorganized  to  me.  In  my  doubtless  excessive  youth  and  with 
my  European  background  I  generalized  and  said  that  I  thought  New  York 
typography  was  not  so  good.  He  pondered  this  thought  and  then  provided  his 
view  which  was  basically  that  diversity  is  good  as  are  innovation  and  consid¬ 
ered  creativity.  Nothing  should  remain  the  same  in  the  search  for  excellence. 
(These  are  the  views  that  I  would  tend  to  embrace  myself  now.) 

During  my  time  at  ITC,  the  creativity  that  I  experienced  honed  my  book 
collecting  interests.  I  had  been  a  collector  and  had  purchased  my  first  serious 
books  when  I  was  about  n  years  old.  In  my  thirties,  I  became  more  aware 
of  the  fine  book  designs  of  Bruce  Rogers,  Hermann  Zapf,  Adrian  Frutiger, 
and  many  others.  I  developed  an  appreciation  for  the  fine  press  movement 
of  the  20  th  century,  not  only  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  but  also  in 
America.  It  became  obvious  to  me  that  any  available  technology  and  extant 
production  methods  provide  the  necessary  tools  for  excellence  in  the  right 
hands.  The  results  achieved  will  be  directly  proportional  to  how  well  micro 
elements  such  as  the  sensitivity  of  typeface  choice  and  setting,  or  the  use  of 
appropriate  papers  and  binding  are  brought  into  play.  Great  work  can  only 
take  place  if  it  is  being  considered  in  an  historical  continuum  that  include  all 
of  the  elements  that  go  into  making  the  project  excellent:  passion,  interest, 
intellect  and  the  best  application  of  production  and  technology. 

One  of  my  favorite  books,  which  amply  illustrates  these  points,  is  the 
translation  of  The  Odyssey  of  Homer  by  T.E.  Shaw.  It  was  published  at  the 
worst  possible  economic  moment,  1932,  during  the  recession.  This  ensured 
that  this  wonderful  book  was  a  commercial  failure  when  it  was  released  at  5 
guineas  a  copy  (a  great  deal  of  money)  in  an  edition  of  530  copies.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  made.  It  was  worked  on  with  passion  by 
many  leading  figures  in  the  design  world  of  the  time  —  Bruce  Rogers,  Sir 
Emery  Walker,  Wilfred  Merton,  and  of  course  Shaw  who  took  four  years  to 
complete  his  dynamic  translation.  It  is  a  big  book  bound  in  full  black  Niger 
morocco,  a  large  quarto  with  seven  flat  raised  bands,  with  gilt  title  on  the 
spine  and  top  edge  gilt. 

Bruce  Rogers’  design  incorporated  his  newly  created  Monotype  16-point 
Centaur  typeface.  The  book  was  printed  on  a  specially  created,  low-toned  gray 
Barcham  Green  paper.  No  folios!  There  are  26  gold-leaf  roundels  (one  on  the 
title  page  plus  25  headpieces),  with  illustrations  printed  in  black  on  gold  that 
were  derived  and  made  by  Rogers  from  the  kind  of  images  found  on  ancient 
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Greek  vases.  In  order  to  achieve  the  gold  effect  of  the  roundels,  Rogers  devised 
a  printing  method  involving  multiple  passes  through  the  press,  including  a 
pink  base  to  support  the  metallic  ink.  The  combination  of  simplicity,  intel¬ 
ligence,  innovation,  craft,  restraint,  taste,  austerity  even,  with  only  type  and 
paper  and  ink  are  a  tour  de  force.  This  is  the  stuff  of  genius. 

The  more  accessible  the  tools,  the  more  can  be  achieved.  This  has  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  excellence  being  less  expensive  to  produce,  making  wonderful  things 
more  accessible  to  anyone  interested  and  leaving  the  gates  to  creativity  firmly 
open  for  the  future. 

Mark  Batty  has  worked  on  ventures  involving  fonts,  graphic  design,  and 

publishing  all  his  life. 

Library  Acquisition  Spotlight:  Club  Connections 

ELIZABETH  NEWSOM 

The  first  copy  of  the  Club’s  first  book  has  come  home.  Copy 
number  one  of  Robert  E.  Cowan’s  A  Bibliography  of  California  and  the  Pacific  West , 
1510-1906  now  stands  at  the  start  of  our  collection  of  Club  publications.  It  was 
rebound  early  in  its  life  in  three-quarter  brown  leather  with  tan  buckram  sides, 
an  attractive  but  sturdy  binding  for  a  volume  that,  judging  by  the  amount  of 
notes  penciled  in  the  margins,  was  a  heavily  used  reference.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  bibliophile  Edward  Dean  Lyman’s  bookplate  is  inside  the  front  cover. 

The  Bibliography  is  a  perfect  pairing  of  author  and  publisher.  Cowan’s  father 
had  intended  him  to  pursue  medicine;  Cowan,  who  had  grown  up  fascinated 
by  California  history,  had  other  ideas.  In  1895,  at  the  age  of  33,  he  left  medical 
school  to  open  a  bookstore  in  San  Francisco  that  focused  on  rare  Californiana 
and  Western  Americana.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  field,  consulting  with  libraries 
and  collectors  throughout  North  America  to  help  them  build  their  collections. 
He  soon  began  speaking  and  publishing  on  California’s  print  history.  A 1904 
paper,  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Early  California ,  shows  him  already  wrangling 
with  the  central  difficulty  inherent  in  compiling  a  bibliography  of  the  state: 
the  relatively  small  print  runs  from  early  presses,  the  unsettled  character  of 
the  state’s  early  population,  widespread  fires,  the  failure  of  early  public  librar¬ 
ies  to  collect  locally  produced  materials,  and  the  tendency  of  the  “ignorantly 
disposed  who  waste  much  valuable  material  that  appears  to  them  to  be  useless” 
all  contributed  to  a  scarcity  of  books  and  other  publications. 

Cowan’s  bookstore  was  fortunate  enough  to  survive  the  1906  earthquake 
and  fire.  Others  were  not  so  lucky.  He  was  industrious  in  helping  public  and 
private  libraries  rebuild  their  collections,  an  activity  that  stood  as  a  stark 
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reminder  that  disastrous  fires  were  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  Scarce  materials 
would  continue  to  grow  scarcer,  and  the  difficulty  in  compiling  a  bibliography 
of  California  would  grow  only  harder. 

From  the  time  of  the  Club’s  founding  in  1912,  one  of  its  aims  has  been  “the 
occasional  publication  of  books  designed  to  illustrate,  promote  and  encourage 
letters  and  book  production.”  The  Committee  on  Programme  and  Publication 
came  to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1913  with  a  proposal  for  their  first  book,  a 
bibliography  on  the  history  of  California  and  the  West  from  the  earliest  writ¬ 
ings  up  to  the  1906  fire,  and  suggested  that  it  be  compiled  by  charter  member 
Cowan.  In  his  invaluable  essay  on  the  Bibliography  (published  by  the  BCC  in 
1993),  Gary  Kurutz  points  out  that  due  to  the  size  of  the  project,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Cowan  had  likely  already  agreed  upon  the  work  and  that  Cowan  had 
already  begun.  It  was  the  ideal  first  book  for  the  young  club,  eager  to  begin 
contributing  to  the  world  of  California  books,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Committee’s  proposal. 

In  his  introduction,  Cowan  states  that  the  bibliography  is  far  from  compre¬ 
hensive,  having  limited  it  to  1,000  titles  out  of  approximately  7,000  published 
works  on  California  and  the  West.  He  explains  that  “the  proportions  of  so 
formidable  a  work  would  preclude  its  publication,  and  were  it  indeed  possible, 
such  a  work  could  serve  no  serious  purpose  in  the  general  plan  of  utility.” 
However,  he  notes  that  most  of  the  excluded  titles  are  of  significantly  lesser 
research  value,  being  either  ephemeral,  of  specialist  interest  only,  or  so  widely 
available  that  their  inclusion  would  serve  little  purpose.  What  remains  is  “the 
catalogue  of  those  works  that  would  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  collector  or  the  student  of  California  history  in  its  broader  sense.”  Over  a 
century  later,  it  remains  an  essential  resource  for  booksellers  and  historians. 

Two  copies  of  Typographic  Design  in  Relation  to  Photographic  Composition  have 
also  joined  the  shelves  of  Book  Club  publications.  This  is  the  second  book 
printed  for  the  BCC  by  Albert  Sperisen  and  Harold  Seeger  as  Black  Vine  Press, 
and  these  new  arrivals  are  a  boxed  set  originally  belonging  to  Sperisen.  The 
first  is  in  its  original  binding  of  Cockerell  papers  with  a  parchment  spine.  It 
is  inscribed  to  Sperisen  by  the  author,  Stanley  Morison,  “Dear  Mr  Sperisen: 
You  will,  of  course  apply  the  discount  so  obviously  necessary  in  reading  of 
what  follows.  Yours  Stanley  Morison  SF  13  April  1961.”  The  second  is  one  of 
two  printers’  copies  bound  in  full  red  morocco. 

Albert  Sperisen  had  a  variety  of  connections  to  the  local  printing  and  design 
community;  along  with  the  shared  Black  Vine  Press,  he  had  his  own,  theToyon 
Press,  off  the  library  in  his  home,  where  he  printed  ephemera.  He  also  worked 
as  an  advertising  executive  and  later  as  a  consultant  in  print  design,  and  was 
the  Club’s  librarian  from  the  1950s  until  his  death  in  1999.  While  the  Club  has 
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always  had  a  book  collection,  he  was  the  figure  behind  the  first  major  effort  at 
its  expansion,  bringing  in  major  gifts  from  Kenneth  D.  Bechtle  and  Norman 
Strouse.  The  library  has  been  named  in  his  honor. 

The  text  is  from  a  talk  given  by  Stanley  Morison  to  the  Art  Workers  Guild 
in  1958.  David  Magee,  a  member  of  the  Club’s  Publications  Committee,  was 
in  London  at  the  time  and  was  —  “not  entirely  without  design,”  according  to 
the  prospectus  —  seated  beside  Morison  at  a  dinner  party.  By  the  end  of  the 
evening,  Magee  had  Morison’s  agreement  to  allow  the  Club  to  publish  his  talk, 
and  bibliographer  John  Carter’s  agreement  to  write  the  preface. 

According  to  an  oral  history  done  with  Sperisen,  the  book  was  not  an  im¬ 
mediate  bestseller  for  the  Club,  which  he  attributed  to  the  topic  being  too 
esoteric,  but  despite  this,  he  was  “inordinately  pleased  with  the  book.”  The 
topic  was  dear  to  his  own  interests  and  he  felt  that  in  printing  it,  he  had  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  study  of  printing,  as  he  considered  Morison 
to  be  the  highest  living  authority  on  printing.  Those  who  shared  his  interest 
in  the  subject  likewise  shared  his  appreciation  of  the  book:  laid  in  to  the  first 
volume,  along  with  selected  correspondence  about  the  book’s  production, 
is  a  1959  letter  from  Harry  Duncan  of  the  Cummington  Press.  Duncan  was 
teaching  typography,  book  design  and  production  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  at  the  time.  He  wrote  that  the  book  was 
“handsome  in  word  and  deed.  I’ve  found  it  useful  in  the  classroom,  in  fact,  I 
now  find  it  nearly  indispensable:  it  brings  to  bear  the  present  revolution  in 
printing  as  nothing  else  I’ve  found.” 

Wesley  Tanner  recently  gave  us  copies  of  With  all  the  Precision  Possible:  Roubo 
on  Furniture  and  Rufini  Epigrammata  to  join  donations  of  some  of  his  earlier 
Passim  Editions  books,  To  Make  as  Perfectly  as  Possible:  Roubo  on  Marquetry  and 
Ultima  Thule.  He  designed  the  regular  and  deluxe  editions  of  the  two  Roubo 
books  for  Lost  Art  Press,  a  Midwestern  publisher  dedicated  to  helping  wood¬ 
workers  learn  hand-tool  skills.  The  deluxe  editions,  copies  of  which  are  now 
in  our  library,  were  named  among  the  “50  Books  of  the  Year”  by  the  Design 
Observer,  in  association  with  the  A I GA  and  Designers  &  Books,  with  Perfectly 
being  honored  in  2013  and  Precision  in  2017.  Roubo  was  an  eighteenth-century 
master  woodworker,  and  his  books  have  remained  a  reliable  reference  in  the 
following  centuries,  though  never  before  translated  into  English.  Tanner,  a 
skilled  woodworker  as  well  as  a  printer  and  designer,  made  these  books  into 
resource  and  art  in  one.  Both  are  large  folios  with  reproductions  of  Roubo’s 
engravings,  paired  with  modern  commentary  and  photographic  illustrations. 

From  his  press,  Rufinus’ Epigrams  are  printed  in  a  lyrical  Greek  type  on  a  crisp 
laid  paper,  bound  in  handsome  marbled  paper  boards  with  an  olive  green  silk 
spine,  and  housed  in  a  matching  slipcase.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  necessary 
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to  savor  the  look  and  feel  of  this  volume.  Tanner  created  the  woodcut  illustra¬ 
tions  for  poet  Nicholas  Christopher’s  Ultima  Thule ,  along  with  executing  the 
printing  and  binding  of  the  book.  Thirty  copies  were  printed,  all  of  them  signed 
by  both  the  artist  and  the  author.  In  keeping  with  the  poem  itself,  the  designs 
of  the  woodcuts  are  strikingly  modern  while  showing  a  strong  influence  of 
Archaic  Greek  art.  Tanner’s  love  of  wood  shines  through  in  these  illustrations, 
which  take  full  advantage  of  the  rich  and  varied  grain  patterns  of  his  material. 

Wesley  Tanner  was  introduced  to  the  vocation  of  printing  in  i960  in  a  school 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  five  years  later  he  moved  to  the  Bay  Area  to  pursue  it.  In 
1970  he  founded  Arif  Press  in  Berkeley  and  quickly  began  winning  awards  for 
book  design  and  production;  while  the  Roubo  books  are  his  most  recent  entries 
on  the  Fifty  Books  list,  his  first  was  the  1975  book  RagTheater.  The  press  printed 
the  Club’s  Quarterlies  for  over  a  decade,  from  1980  to  1990  (volumes  46-56), 
and  the  1986  Keepsake,  Sports  in  California.  Arif  Press  handled  all  aspects  of 
book  production,  from  the  type  being  handset  or  Linotype,  presswork  done 
on  a  platen  press  or  one  of  their  automatic  cylinder  presses,  and  bound  in- 
house.  In  the  early  1990’s  he  took  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Art 
&  Design  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  While  there,  he  co-founded  Passim 
Editions,  which  later  moved  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Along  with  producing 
limited  edition  books  and  designing  books  for  trade  publishers,  the  press 
offers  custom  bookplates  and  labels  for  furniture  makers.  Works  of  poetry 
and  aesthetics  feature  heavily  in  the  output  of  his  presses,  and  a  wide  range 
of  illustrative  styles  enhance  many  books’  designs. 

Rose  Marie  Beebe  and  Robert  Senkewicz,  winners  of  the  2019  Oscar  Lewis 
Award  for  Western  History,  donated  copies  of  their  books  To  Toil  in  that  Vineyard 
of  the  Lord ,  Testimonios ,  History  of  Alta  California ,  Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  Con¬ 
cerning  Baja  California  in  the  Collections  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  Junipero  Sena. 
Their  talk  at  the  award  ceremony,  which  will  be  printed  in  an  upcoming  issue 
of  the  Quarterly ,  was  a  welcome  and  heartening  reminder  of  the  contribution 
that  the  members  and  publications  of  the  Book  Club  have  made  to  California 
historical  scholarship. 

SELECTED  RECENT  ACQUISITIONS: 

Clifford  Burke  donated  a  copy  of  his  poetry  book  Red  Ochre ,  a  2017  vol¬ 
ume  from  his  Academy  of  Accidental  Art.  It  is  illustrated  with  adaptations  of 
rock  writing  from  around  the  world  executed  in  red  ochre,  one  of  the  world’s 
oldest  paint  colors.  The  exposed  stitches  on  the  binding,  executed  by  Jules 
Remedios  Faye,  foreshadow  the  line-play  of  the  penwork  within. 

The  Printing  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  by  Edwin  Elliot  Willoughby  was 
acquired  from  Kenneth  Karmiole.  This  copy  is  inscribed  by  the  author  to 
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David  Magee.  Willoughby  later  wrote  the  introduction  for  Original  Leaves 
From  the  First  Four  Folios  of  the  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare  from  the  Grabhorn  Press. 

Foolscap  Press  donated  a  copy  of  their  20  th  April  Fool’s  Day  keepsake,  Report 
from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Marine  Policing  Unit  (Thames  River  Police)  Concerning 
Three  Men  in  a  Boat  (and  a  Small  Dog  Who  Is  Mostly  Left  Out  of  this  Report),  Compiled 
by  Special  Constable  Derrick  Cramner.  Writing  a  satire  that  lives  up  to  Jerome  K. 
Jerome’s  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  is  a  steep  challenge,  and  Foolscap  pulled  it  off. 

Leon  Fine  donated  a  unique  copy  of  Russell  Maret’s  Hungry  Bibliophiles. 
Maret  produced  a  limited  edition  collection  of  21  recipes  which  he  gathered 
from  and  distributed  to  a  group  of  booklovers;  he  later  collated  selected  pages 
from  the  “used”  copies  into  a  facsimile  edition.  Fine,  the  chef-photographer 
of  our  copy,  prepared  each  of  the  recipes  and  photographed  the  results,  which 
were  then  inserted  into  the  volume  to  illustrate  the  dishes. 

The  ten-volume  deluxe  edition  of  John  Muir's  Picturesque  California  was 
donated  by  Jamie  Wallace.  These  elephant  folios  are  heavily  illustrated  by  a 
variety  of  artists,  with  selected  plates  printed  on  silk  as  well  as  on  paper.  The 
edition  was  limited  to  750  copies,  of  which  we  have  copy  10.  The  wide  variety  of 
methods  used  in  the  illustrations  make  this  a  work  of  interest  to  printmakers 
as  well  as  to  California  historians. 

To  view  these  or  any  other  materials  in  the  library,  please  email  elizabeth@ 
bccbooks.org.  Appointments  are  available  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 
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THE  WILLIAM  BLAKE  GALLERY 

from  JOHN  WINDLE  ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLER 

An  exhibition  space  in  San  Francisco  dedicated  to  works  created  by  the 
influential  19th  century  poet,  artist,  and  engraver.  Featuring  original 
works  and  prints  of  unparalleled  quality,  displaying  Blake’s  range  and 
many  of  his  most  iconic  images. 


49  Geary  Street,  Suite  232 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 08 
(415)  986-5826 
williamblakegallery.  com 
johnwindle.com 


JOHN  WINDLE  ANT  I  QUA  RIAN  B  0  0  K  S  E  LLE  R 

Offering  an  exceptional  selection  of  fine  and  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
in  all  areas,  from  medieval  times  through  the  twentieth  century.  We  spe¬ 
cialize  in  illustrated  material,  particularly  the  work  of  William  Blake  and 
his  circle,  children’s  books,  medieval  illuminated  and  text  manuscripts; 
English  and  American  literature,  fine  bindings  and  fine  printing. 

49  Geary  Street,  Suite  233,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)  986-5826  |  www.johnwindle.com  \  john@johnwindle.com 


